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principles is not equal to him who 
loves them. 
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SOME ETHICAL PROBLEMS Of ECONOMIC POLICY 


_I have always been very.much inter- 
ested in the problem of the relationship 
between ethics and economics. Many 
years ago, when I was a student of 
economics at college and later when for 
a short time I taught economics, I be- 
came very impressed with the tremen- 
dous shortcomings of economics as a 
science and economics as an endeavor 
to better the lot of people, because of 
the artificial divorcement between eco- 
nomics and ethics, or between economics 
and morality. This divorcement is 
fostered in a large part by those who 
try to devise a similarly artificial divorce 
between economics and politics, since 
politics in its true sense is really the 
effort of a free people collectively to 
better their lot through their free de- 
cisions. And many of the economic de- 
cisions we have to make these days in- 
volve the Nation as a whole. 

The "Can" and the "Ought" 

In order to develop a little more this 
theme of economics and ethics, I want to 
explain why this theme is so much more 
important to the United States than to 
any other country in the world, and, 
because we are so important to the 
whole world, which means to people 
everywhere, this theme is very significant 
to the world at large. 

Economics in a strict, technical sense 
— which I do not accept as a full 
definition of economics — is the art of 
what we are able to do in a material 
way. Ethics and morality, which to 
many are branches of religion, are the 
thinking of people about what we ought 
to do. Most of the countries of the 
world today, and this is the true essence 
of the world problem, do not have as 
we have in the United States: a full 
chance to blend what they can do and 
what they ought to do. 

_ Take a country like India, where I 
have been recently and where four 
hundred million people are trying to 
ive, and I say trying to live advisedly. 


By Leon H. Keyserling 


India is a country with a very high 
standard of morality as to what it ought 
to do, but very low immediate possi- 
bilities as to what it can do. Even if 
the government of India were the wisest 
in human history, which it is not; if 
their economic policies were eee 
which they can’t be; even if their moral- 
ity were everything that it should be, 
which no practical morality ever was or 
ever is — even if all these things were 
true, these four hundred million people 
with a per capita income of $50 simply 
are so limited in what they can do, so 
limited in their economic potentials, 
that there is relatively little room for the 
play of morality in the choices they 
make. ‘This doesn’t mean that a poor 
people can’t be and don’t have to be a 
moral people, but it does mean that there 
are a very few moral choices in the 
application of their economic policies. 
The problems are so fundamental 


~ at such an early stage of development 


that what has to be done is relatively 
simple to define. There isn’t much of 
a problem of sharing, because there isn’t 
much to share. There isn’t much of a 
problem of choice, because they haven’t 
even enough to eat, and everyone knows 
that eating is the first choice. 
Problems of Israel and England 
Israel is an example of a country 
which not only has a very high standard 
of morality but can put it into practice 
because they have a higher level of re- 
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and Labor Council of America’s Con- 
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Economic Society, held at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel in Washington, D. C., giv- 
ing the address printed here for the first 
time and edited from a tape recording. 


source per capita than India... But none- 
theless, by the limitation of their eco- 
nomic resources as against the size of 
the job they’re trying to do — which 
is to make a home for an increasing 
number of people relative to their 
resources the Israelis are forced 
to be governed more by the narrow laws 
of economics than by the opportunity to 
make very many moral choices. The 
priorities of what they need to do in 
their economic program are pretty clear. 
And this is true, although they are 
exercising a purely moral example to the 
rest of the world, in making their shores 
open to so many people in relation to 
their resources. 

Now in England we have a country 
which for historical and other reasons 
has been attempting to do more than its 
economic resources easily permit. Eng- 
land is committed to a very high level 
of social services, which is good. Eng- 
land is committed to the need for a 
very vast investment in_ technology, 
which they have neglected for a long 
time. And England, despite the loss of 
empire, is still committed to a high level 
of national defense, a high level of in- 
ternational obligations. And if you take 
all these things together, this small 
island with more than forty million 
people living on it simply does not have 
enough economic resources to do easily 
all the things that she is trying to do, 
and this is the essential nature of Eng- 
land’s economic problem. I happen to 
think that, allowing for her resources, 
she is doing very well. 

Russia Is Different 

In Russia you have a different situ- 
ation. According to my light, although 
I don’t want to force this on anyone 
else, in Russia you have an economy 
which in part suffers from a lack of 
some of the moral criteria which we 
hold precious. At the same time, Russia 
suffers from lack of economic resources 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Kennedy-Ervin Bill 


Legislative proposals for labor “re- 
form’’ have been discussed widely in the 
public press. It is well known that the 
AFL-CIO was willing to accept the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill in its original ver- 
sion, but that it has now, after the 
progress of the legislation to its present 
state, taken a stand of vigorous opposi- 
tion. President Meany and President 
A. J. Hayes of the Machinists are 
among those who have appeared before 
the House Labor Subcommittee to spell 
out their objections. But the public is 
still confused. Why? 

One reason is the complexity of the 
bill. 

To read only portions of the lan- 
guage of such a legal document, which 
we admit is all we have done, is a 
rather exhausting experience. The bill’s 
seven sections fill 59 pages with 16,000 
words. Dean Frank J. Dugan of 
Georgetown University’s Graduate 
School of Law, recalling that the Taft- 
Hartley law’s complexity has made it a 
“full employment act for lawyers,” 
finds this an even happier prospective 
hunting ground for legalists. And he 
fears that the complex criminal provi- 
sions — creating 11 new crimes and 
specifying sentences up to 20 years in 
prison and $10,000 fines — “‘will make 
responsible members of unions afraid to 
run for office.” 

For example, union officers sued by 
members would be compelled to finance 
their own defense, which is like re- 
quiring corporate directors to pay in- 
dividually the costs when indicted for 
an anti-trust violation. 

Religion and Labor can not take the 
space for a full presentation of labor 
objections. But we recommend you 
write The Machinist, Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, for its June 11 special 
section of Mr. Hayes’ testimony. 


WAS THE HOSPITAL STRIKE JUSTIFIED? 


Father William J. Smith, S.J., the 
well-known Jersey City director of St. 
Peter’s Institute of Industrial Relations, 
recently wrote a very vigorous objection 
to the strike by Retail Drug Employees 
Local 1199, of the Retail, Wholesale, 
and Department Store Union, against 
six non-profit New York hospitals. The 
critical point at issue, he says, was that 
“A union pulled a strike against the 
sick and the dying in six hospitals.” 


Father Smith is known for his basic 
sympathy for labor’s valid causes. He 
admits that “The policies and the atti- 
tudes of the hospital administrators, the 
wage scale and the working conditions 
may have been as wrong as rain at a 
church picnic.” He raises no questions 
as to the right of hospital employees to 
have a union. But he believes the pro- 
testing leaders should have relied on 
agitation, publicity, prodding public 
officials and alerting the public to the 
conditions without resort to the strike. 
But when they did so, “whether it be for 
one day or two days or a week or even 
an hour, they lost their right to re- 
spect.” 


These are strong words. Undoubt- 
edly the reply of the labor movement, 
whose Central Trade Council of New 
York City rallied in support of the 


New RLC Publications 


One of the most attractive pieces 
of promotional literature we have 
ever had is "The Shreveport Story," 
which is "the story of how Central 
Labor Councils and local unions can 
build understanding between labor 
unions and churches of all faiths." 
The labor movement of Shreveport 
has not only shared in starting a local 
R-L Council but it is furnishing 
Religion and Labor for more than a 
hundred clergymen of the area. 

A more elaborate new tool, now 
in mimeographed form for experi- 
mental use, is a ‘Handbook for 
Local Councils," prepared by Mr. 
Dandar. A booklet of twenty-six 
pages plus cover, its nine sections 
cover much of what the local council 
leaders want to know about methods 
and programs. Such a piece has long 
been needed and will ef: consider- 
ably in clarifying and standardizing 
local council work. 

A third new piece, companion to 
"Shreveport Story," is a two-color 
leaflet with membership blank de- 
signed especially for appeal to 
clergy. Copies of any of these will 
be sent members on request. 


strikers and heard the approval of 
George Meany himself, would point to 
the results of the strike as evidence of 
the effectiveness of their tactics. With 
no legal requirement to compel the 
adamant trustees of these private hos- 
pitals to bargain, or even to recognize 
the union, their leaders turned to the 
economic weapon — always a last re- 
sort — with success. No professional 
staff, such as nurses, was involved. But 
the loss of porters, elevator operators, 
the whole housekeeping array even 
though not all of these low-paid work- 
ers walked out, left the hospitals se- 
verely handicapped. 

Beth David was reported hardest hit 
of the six; it was forced to close 15 of 
its 18 out-patient clinics and to cancel 
10 of the 18 surgical operations sched- 
uled when the walkout came. Women 
volunteers served meals cooked by three 
businessmen. Volunteers filled in every- 
where to try to keep up with necessary 
services. Certainly there was vast in- 
convenience for hospital staffs and un- 
doubtedly some lacks in services affect- 
ing patients. But inconvenience and 
real endangerment of patients is not the 
same thing. 

Could the union have done other- 
wise? Of course it could have — if it 
were willing to continue in the impos- 
sible position of having membership and 
nothing else, not even recognition. 
Father Smith, despite his criticism, offers 
no alternative that was not tried un- 
successfully before the strike took place. 
The comment of another Catholic 
priest, the Very Rev. Msgr. Daniel M. 
Cantwell, chaplain of the Catholic 
Council on Working Life, is more real- 
istic. Father Cantwell, in addressing 
the Chicago Hospital Personnel Man- 
agement Association on “Hospitals and 
Collective Bargaining,” said this: 

“The organization of hospital work- 
ers is inevitable. . . . What then can 
you expect from unions and similar or- 
ganizations? You can expect pretty 
much what you show them. Warfare 
will be met with warfare. Paternalism 
or sweetheart contracts will result in 
corruption. Protracted campaigns for 
recognition will lead to strikes, threat 
of strikes, anxiety, suffering, economic 
loss within the hospital community.” 

Msgr. Cantwell has placed the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs — on the 
inaction and opposition of hospital ad- 
ministrators. In one sense, Father Smith 
is right; there should not be a need 
for a strike against a hospital. But un- 
til an alternative appears, there is still 
unanswered the question, How else can 
justice be secured from an unresponsive 
management ? 
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_ STEEL PRICES SHOULD BE CONTROLLED 


Steel is undeniably the bellwether of 
American industry. A rise in its prices 
is like a stone thrown into a mill pond, 
a big splash whose ripples quickly spread 
out and out to the ultimate shores. 
Twenty-three times since the end of 
World War II the industry has thrown 
such a stone. In 1948 steel sold at a 
little more than $80 per ton; in March 
of this year, it was up to $148.81 per 
ton. For every dollar of increased 
wages, its coffers have swallowed three 
dollars of increased income. United 
States Steel, which employs 230,000 of 
the current 510,000 production and 
maintenance workers in the industry, 
reported net profit for the first quarter 
of 1959 as $106.5 million while operat- 
ing at 82.6 per cent of capacity. But 
according to Eugene Havas, a consult- 
ing economist who has given expert 
_ testimony on steel prices to the Kefauver 
committee, this is a “doctored” report 
which underestimates profits by some 
$15 million. Even at the lower figure, 
the net profit comes to 96.7 cents per 
man-hour worked. 


At the same time Roger Blough, U.S. 
Steel board chairman, has continued to 
hammer at the theme, “Profits must be 
greater so we can expand the industry,” 
while the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute and its members have had con- 
siderable success in convincing the pub- 
lic that the unprecedented price level of 
our most basic industry is the result of 
the United Steelworkers’ wage increases. 


Steel Prices Are Vital 


Obviously the results of collective 
bargaining in steel are of great impor- 
tance to the American economy. But 
the most important thing for the public 
is something far greater than the level 
of wages in the final settlement, whether 
it is reached during the new two-week 
contract extension or only after a strike. 
That something is steel prices, a matter 
which we can no longer afford to leave 
in the powerful hands of those who 
_ have been making their unilateral deci- 
sions with blatant disregard for public 
welfare. In a word, the time has come 
for steel to be treated as a_ public 
utility, with the measure of regulation 
and restraint which the industry re- 
fuses to give voluntarily. 


No one can deny that the Steelwork- 
ers are relatively well off as to wages, 
beth when compared with other indus- 
tries and, even more, when compared 
with the wages they received twenty 
years ago. This is not to say they should 
“hold the line’ without an increase, but 
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a modest increase will still keep them 
fully abreast of the economy in general. 
Even a large increase is well within 
the industry’s means, but its granting 
will not solve the basic steel problem, 
which is not so much its wage policies 
as its pricing policy. This, unfortunate- 
ly, is not subject to negotiation. It is 
a “management prerogative.” 


Consequently the industry’s power to 
set “administered prices,” even though 
it may not form a technical monopoly, 
is now exercised without the public 
regulation we have demanded of electric 
utilities, gas, and telephone companies. 
Yet steel is no less vital. The fact that 
we do not buy steel ingots for home 
use should make no difference; the 
effect of its prices on the cost of living 
is there just as distinctly. A strong 
case can be made for steel’s pricing ex- 
cesses as the greatest single contribution 
to inflation in our economy. Yet the 
basic industry argument, put before the 
public in ads appearing in 430 news- 
papers, is that their rigid position 
against Steelworkers demands is altruis- 
tically anti-inflationary. 


The Widening Gap 
The June-July issue of the AFL-CIO 


Economic Trends and Outlook carries 
an interesting chart showing “the 
widening gap between steel prices and 
payroll costs per ton.”” In 1939 a ton 
of steel selling for $53.45 took $21.00 
in wages, including management and 
all other employees, a differential of 
$32.45. In March, 1959, the wage cost 
had gone up to $49.55 per ton, but with 
a price of $148.81 the differential was 
now $99.26. Percentage-wise, steel 
labor cost had dropped from 39.1 to 
33.3 per cent of sale price. 


At the same time, steel industry 
efficiency in terms of absolute produc- 
tion has made remarkable gains. The 
1939 $21 of wages per ton included 22.1 
man-hours of production and mainten- 
ance time; but 1959’s $49.55 includes 
only half as many production hours, 
11.4 per ton of steel. The result is not 
only increased production but fewer 
steelworkers; there are now about 
35,000 fewer production and mainten- 
ance jobs than in the 1955 peak pro- 
duction. 

Profits have been the end result, a 
combination of improved efficiency and 
the ability to disregard the usual pres- 
sures on prices. As the 1958 Kefauver 
committee report pointed out, during 
the period of falling production between 
December, 1955 and August, 1957 


there were three price increases: “While 
production fell by 36 per cent, prices 
rose by 14 per cent.’ Last year U.S. 
Steel operated at only 59.2 per cent of 
capacity, yet net profits were the fourth 
highest in the corporation’s history at 
$301.6 million. As production broke 
into the higher levels of capacity in the 
first quarter of this year, profit shot up 
70 per cent over the previous quarter, 
for a net of nearly ten cents on the 
sales dollar, 13.4 per cent on net worth, 
and at an annual rate of $426.3 million. 


Price Should Be Cut 


What can be done about it? Accord- 
ing to the AFL-CIO analysis, U.S. 
Steel, on the basis of first-quarter opera- 
tions — which were still at a rate of 
only 82.6 per cent of capacity — could 
cut prices $18 per ton and still have 
an after-tax profit of 6.8 per cent on 
net worth. A recent article in The Na- 
tion cites Fred Gardner, ‘‘a foremost 
authority on productivity,” as saying a 
U.S. Steel price cut of ten per cent 
(around $15 per ton) would still leave 
profits higher than the average of all 
other industries. 


Mr. McDonald and his negotiators 
are faced with a hard problem in their 
bargaining. Seeing such mounting pro- 
fits, they want their justifiable fair 
share, and the temptation is to reach 
for all there is in it even if they are 
unable to prevent the industry from 
taking still another price bite. But the 
companies have so far been adamant, 
and there is little hope for the con- 
sumer that any gains to workers will be 
given solely out of swollen profits. It is 
much more likely that, exercising their 
“management prerogative’ for pricing 
as they will, the eventual settlement 
will include a price hike as in the past 
greater than any added labor costs. 


Life recently editorialized, “Let’s 
Cut the Price of Steel.” When even 
that magazine takes such a_ position, 
the situation surely warrants serious in- 
vestigation and the device of methods 
whereby it can be done. History shows 
that the steel industry is rapacious in 
charging all the traffic will bear. Per- 
haps Senator O’Mahoney’s price-notifi- 
cation bill, S. 215, should be adopted, 
even though Mr. McDonald opposed 
it before the Judiciary Committee on 
the ground that it would weaken col- 
lective bargaining. In any case, it Is 
time to police steel prices, and that of 
other “administered price’ industries, 
by some kind of public action. 
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Keyserling on Ethics 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to maintain the standard of living which 
we do, but nonetheless is making very 
rapid economic progress and within a 
decade or two will have a per capita 
production which is very high indeed. 

So we have some countries which have 
the economic strength and don’t have 
the morality, some which have the mo- 
rality and don’t have the economic 
strength, and others which have both 
in various blends. 

The unique thing about the American 
economy in world history today is that 
we have a super-abundance of economic 
strength, and therefore we have a much 
wider variety of moral choices than 
other peoples have. “Thus the things 
which we decide to do have, or should 
have, a very much larger relationship 
to moral judgments than in other coun- 
tries. 


America Can Choose 

We have choices as to fair distribu- 
tion, because we have so much to dis- 
tribute. We have choices as to how big 
an exertion we have the moral obliga- 
tion to make in our economic production, 
because there is such a great difference 
between what we are doing and what 
we can do. We have defects in our 
economy; we have a vast amount of 
poverty both in our private economic 
lives and in our public services, not 
because we don’t have the resources, not 
because like some other countries we 
have to make the hard choice of doing 
first things first and must put the build- 
ing of capital equipment even before the 
building of schools and the building of 
living standards and the building of 
health services, but rather because we 
are not adjusted to doing what our 
resources permit. “The United States 
have not even commenced to realize 
how large our choices are, and there- 
fore how large is the range of moral 
and ethical decisions. 

First, | am going to indicate briefly 
some of the areas where we are falling 
down most badly. There is the overall 
problem of the extent of general poverty 
in a land of plenty. We read a book 
like The Affluent Society, and we almost 
come to believe that we have become so 
affluent a land that the problem of 
poverty is reduced to very small group 
of people, the so-called dregs of society, 
who are poor because they haven’t had 
opportunity, but who are small in num- 
ber. This is not true at all. 


Poverty in the U.S. 

Of course, a definition of poverty is 
not entirely an economic definition. It’s 
also a moral definition, because poverty 
in the United States is not the same 
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thing as poverty in India, or poverty in 
China. Poverty in the United States 
is that of a large number of people, not 
living below the standard which some 
of them did here fifty years ago, not. 
living below the standards which people 
in some parts of the world have today, 
but living below the standards which 
are attainable here, now, in terms of 
our technology, our productive’ re- 
sources, and our know-how. 

An income of something like $4,000 
or $5,000 a year in most areas of the 
United States is the minimum necessary 
to maintain what we would call a health 
and decency and reasonable American 
standard of living. Yet we have in the 
United States, even today, twelve mil- 
lion multiple person families, that is not 
single person families, with incomes be- 
low $4,000 a year. This is my definition 
of poverty by American standards. ‘This 
comes to about one quarter of all Ameri- 
can multiple person families. Roughly 
speaking, we might say that if a genera- 
tion ago we could speak of a third of 
the nation in poverty, certainly a fourth 
of the nation is no overstatement today. 
Worse still, we have about three and a 
half or four million multiple person 
families, which may come close to fifteen 
million people, who as families are below 
$2,000 a year in their annual income. 
This means that they have not even 
come half way up toward what most 
of us would define today as a basic 
American living standard. 


The Farm Problem 

Next to the question of general poy- 
erty, we have the particular amount of 
poverty, the particular amount of neglect 
in one form or another, which afflicts 
certain portions of our population. In 
this respect, I would list first of all the. 
farm population and the farm problem. 
I certainly do not have the time here to 
define the farm problem in all of its 
aspects, except to say that a great deal 
of what is said about that problem 
represents about us far a deviation from 
ordinary standards of morality, ethics, 
and simple truthfulness as it would be 
possible to go. We hear that farm in- 
come is now on the mend, and we hear 
many other erroneous things. The bare 
fact of the matter is that the twenty 
millions of our population who are our 
basic producers, in the sense that they 
produce what is most fundamental to 
our lives and our industry, have been 
forced downward to a 23 per cent de- 
cline in their real incomes over the past 
five years, whereas the non-farm popu- 
lation has moved upward 43 per cent 
in real terms. They have been forced 
downward to the point where, after 


taking account of the decline in the 
farm population, the per capita income 
of the farm population is today about 
$710, compared with a per capita income 
of over $1,900 for the American popu- 
lation as a whole. 

-In other words, we are less than half 
way toward that objective of parity of 
income for farmers with other groups 
which, stripped of all its verbiage and 
all its technicalities, simply means that 
the American people have had the mo- 
rality to set the objective (although 
they’ve moved away from it rather than 
toward it) of assuring to our most basic 
producers a standard of living in some 
balance, in some equivalence, with the 
standard of living of others. If I had 
time, I would cite the figures on the 
prevalence of poverty among farm fami- 
lies, which of course would show that, if 
a quarter of all our American families 
have incomes below $2,000 a year, then 
the situation must be relatively several 
times as bad among a sector of the popu- 
lation which only has less than one-half 
the per capita income of the rest of the 
population. 

The Problems of the Elderly 

A third area in which we are guilty 
of a tremendous default in our moral 
and ethical responsibility is with respect 
to our elderly population. We have a 
population of people aged 65 and over 
in excess of 14 million, and maybe more 
than that by now. I’m not going to talk 
about the miserably low level of social 
security benefits; you’re all familiar with 
those. But looking at the total income 
of these elderly people, not just from 
pensions, not just from old age insur- 
ance, but looking at their total income 
from all sources, you see twenty per cent 
cf all multiple person families in the 
United States where the former bread- 
winner is 65 or over, with total incomes 
from all sources below $1,000 a year, 
and 50 per cent of them are below 
$2,000 a year. This may sound fantas- 
tic, but these are the best official figures 
available. And if you look at the single 
person families, the individuals who are 
alone in their old age, three-quarters of 
them have total incomes from all 
sources of $1,000 a year or less, and 85 
per cent of them are below $2,000 a 
year. This is shocking, for a strong 
and rich country. 

All these statistics would not be so 
meaningful, if we simply did not have 
the resources to do better, if we had the 
national per capita income of India, or 
China, or Russia, or many of the. free 
countries of the Western world. But 
the reason it is so shocking in the United 
States is, as I have said, because this 
represents an economic default which is 
a moral default in view of our economic 
capabilities, : 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY of the AFL-CIO received the honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree from Boston College at its commencement exercises recently. Placing 
the academic hood is the Very Rev. Michael P. Walsh, S.J., president of the college. 


Our Failure to Use Our Means 


We are making this default, not be- 
cause we are robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
not because we don’t have socialism -— 
which I happen not to be for, although 
I’m for some things that are often called 
socialism — but rather because we are 
failing to use our resources to get the 
amount of product which would enable 
us to meet these needs without destroy- 
ing the incentives and the progress which 
depend upon rewards according to 
ability. 

The real source of wealth is produc- 
tion. A nation may distribute unwisely 
what it produces, but it can’t have what 
it doesn’t produce. Standards of living, 
broadly speaking, rise as production per 
capita rises, and full production depends 
upon full employment of our human and 
other resources. We have not dedicated 
ourselves as we should to full employ- 
ment. We have more unemployment 
than we ought to, not because we do 
not know how to have less unemploy- 
ment, but because many of our economic 
policies are based on the entirely erro- 
neous idea that a high level of unem- 
ployment, or a moderately high level of 
unemployment, is more desirable than a 
minimum level of unemployment. This 
erroneous level is defended on the 
ground that, if you have a moderately 
high level of unemployment, you will 
have less inflation and the economy will 
function better. For example, a very 


well received economics book of today 
takes the position that the best way to 
deal with the inflationary problem is 
to have a moderately high level of un- 
employment rather than a minimum 
level of unemployment. 


The Morality of Unemployment 

To illustrate the moral aspects of this 
without getting into the economic as- 
pects, suppose for a moment that it were 
true that by having unemployment of 
about four million instead of two million 
we would have a little less price in- 
flation. It isn’t true, but suppose it were 
true. Is it ethical, is it moral, is it right 
that a great nation should find no better 
way of having a little more price sta- 
bility for the affluent than to have that 
price stability paid for by two million 
additional bread winners without jobs? 
Even if this were the way to avoid in- 
flation which it isn’t, it would be a 
pernicious way, it would be an immoral 
way, because it would be making those 
least able to bear the cost pay a tre- 
mendous share of the cost of a national 
economic objective which we _ should 
achieve in some other way. Yet we have 
gradually, over the last few years, 
accrued an increasing level of unem- 
ployment. And I may say to you that, 
even with the economic recovery that’s 
now taking place, we are going to accrue 
over the next several years a gradually 
increasing level of chronic unemploy- 
ment, despite some ups and downs, for 


the simple reason that we are not com- 
mitted to the economic and moral pro- 
grams and policies which would use our 
resources fully. 

In other words, our economy is likely 
to grow over the next few years, before 
we have another recession. But it isn’t 
going to grow fast enough to provide 
jobs for the new young people coming 
on the labor force in the face of the 
new technology. 

Unemployed Resources 

Another moral fault which we are 
committing in our economic thinking, 
which contributes to the gaps in our 
social security, to our general poverty, 
to our farm poverty, to our neglect of 
public services such as schools and 
housing and slum clearance and other 
things, is the fact that along with this 
unemployment of manpower we have an 
unemployment of our technology and an 
unemployment of our physical plant and 
resources. We still have today many of 
our plants operating far below their 
full capacities. We still are not calling 
fully upon our science, we’re still not 
calling fully upon our brains. And all 
of this is part and parcel of, compli- 
mentary to, and in fact coordinate with, 
our erroneous thinking about the un- 
employment of manpower. 

Now, let’s look for a moment at 
what this means in specific terms. Over 
the last five years, we have lost as a 
nation about 150 billion dollars in pro- 
duction because of the excess in unem- 
ployment of manpower that we've had. 
That 150 billion dollars is gone forever. 
‘That 150 billion dollars is the measure- 
ment of production and distribution, the 
source of all wealth. This is vitally 
important, not because if we had had 
that 150 billion dollars some people of 
good incomes might have had still better 
incomes. They would have, but I don’t 
care so much about that. It is vitally 
important because, as a nation, and as 
a matter of economic policy, we have 
told ourselves and been told that we 
couldn’t afford to meet the great gaps 
in our prosperity, the great areas of our 
world-neglected obligations. 

Lost Public Revenues 

This 150 billion dollars automatically 
would have provided more than 30 bil- 
lion dollars additional in public reve- 
nues — not through higher taxes, not 
through taking a larger part of the in- 
comes of people, but simply because 
about one-fifth of the total production 
of the nation flows automatically into 
public revenues and public programs. 
With this amount, we could have closed 
the gaps in our social security, to a good 
extent. We could have adjusted not 
only for changes in the price level which 
have occurred, but also to the fact that 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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MISS LUCY OF THE CIO 


By Ralph McGill 


Ralph McGill, the nationally known 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
wrote this colorful tribute to Lucy 
Randolph Mason in one of his regular 
syndicated columns, which we offer here 
by permission in memory of this good 
friend of the Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation, recipient of its Social Justice 
Award, whose citation honored her for 
“translating your (religious) faith into 
a life of service on behalf of unionism, 
social justice and human rights.” 


A very kind, sweet lady, character- 
ized, too, by all the graces of the old 
Virginia of plantations and the gentry, 
is dead at 77. And she would under- 
stand if the news of it brought reflective 
smiles along with affectionate memo- 
ries. 

She was Miss Lucy Randolph Mason. 
And she was all the name implies. She 
was of THE Randolphs of Virginia. 
She was of THE Masons of Virginia. 
Her family tree was festooned with 
great names and deeds familiar to his- 
torical America. The blood in her veins 
was bluer than indigo. Compared with 
Miss Lucy, the average DAR notable 
was a parvenu insofar as Revolutionary 
War forebears were concerned. 


That she was for 17 years a public 
relations officer for the CIO, at a time 
when it was considered an affiliate of 
the devil, was always a wonder and, at 
times, a warming, hilarious fact, produc- 
tive of many remarkable stories. 


In the early days of the CIO, John 
L. Lewis was regarded as an ogre, or 
worse. Mostly worse. The CIO was 
iooked upon as monstrously dangerous 
and wicked, Men and women, too, of 
conservative bent, were brought close to 
apoplexy at the mention of either. 


Some of the worst of these were 
newspaper publishers and editors. “They 
would never have let a male CIO emis- 
sary darken their door. But somehow, 
they could never resist when they re- 
ceived a request from a Miss Lucy 
Randolph Mason. They just had to 
see what a female CIO representative 
looked like and what she would have 
to say. hey expected, of course, some 
hardbitten, blowsy sort of Carrie Nation 
character armed with a coal pick. 


And, at the appointed hour would 
come Miss Lucy. She was small. Her 
hair was prematurely gray. Her face 
had a pink glow to it and she blushed 
easily. She wore gold-rimmed glasses. 
She spoke with a broad-A Virginia ac- 

cent. She was well educated and well 


read. She was better versed in econom- 
ics than most of those with whom she 
met. She was ready with statistics. And 
she was, as they say, a born lady. She 
never had to act like one. She was 
one. And everyone knew it. She flabber- 
gasted and deflated them. And because 
she was always so sweetly unconscious 
of this fact, they couldn’t really become 
too angry. 

The publishers, editors and indus- 
trialists who hauled off and let the 
CIO have the back of their hand usual- 
ly made some reckless charges and as- 
sertions. It was discomforting, to say 
the least, to have this sweet-faced, gray- 
haired lady sitting there calling them 
to account for their sins. It was the 
more so because she patiently would dis- 
sect the published charges and reveal 
them as empty or false. 


Miss Lucy must have made several 
hundred men, often somewhat pompous 
ones, feel like fools. In time she be- 
came a legend. She was not afraid to 
go anywhere. Indeed, it did not occur 
to her to be fearful. She was a born 
missionary. And wherever error was, 
she went. She figured that if an editor 
or an industrialist had sinned and erred 
he would be glad to know that repent- 
ance was indicated. 


The sinners, of course, would have 
enjoyed bellowing back at some male 
CIO representative, swapping epithets 
and accusations. But when Miss Lucy 
came calling with her sweet smile, her 
Virginia accent and her complete inno- 
cence of anything save the presence of 
error and wrong, it was different. Some 
of them used to swell up and grow 
red. But Miss Lucy usually soothed 
them down by assuring them they surely 
could see the error of their ways. It 
was either calm, or burst. So they 


calmed. It was like a teacher handling 
a bad little boy. 


She was a genuine person, without 
guile or any deceit. And she was a 
great lady in the full meaning of the 
word. I'll always remember with affec- 


tion Miss Lucy, of the CIO. 


EVERY SUNDA Ys FOR SL= 
MONTHS the Assembly of God 
congregation in Burlington, New 
Jersey, will have rent-free use of 
Steelworkers Local 2026 union hall 
as a meeting place for a Sunday 
School grown too large for its own 
quarters. Joseph Stella of the union 
made the arrangement with Rey. 
Joseph Sutera of the local church. 


The Lucy Randolph 


Mason Memorial Fund 


Lucy Randolph Mason, daughter of 
an Episcopal clergyman, recipient of 
the Social Justice Award in 1952, 
“Miss Lucy of the CIO,” was buried 
May 13 in Ivy Hill Cemetery, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. Ralph McGill’s tribute 
to her reflects something of her human 
spirit and gentle persuasiveness, of the 
qualities which made her so effective 
and disarming a representative of the 
CIO from its early days when she first 
began to work for Sidney Hillman and 
John L. Lewis, who was one of the 
first to contribute to the Fund now 
established in her memory. 

Members of the family asked John 
Ramsay, who worked with her and 
knew her well during his Atlanta years, 


to what cause they might make a con- 


tribution in her name. From Mr. Ram- 
say’s suggestion, and with the family’s 
concurrence, the Lucy Randolph Mason 
Memorial Fund has been established, to 
aid in bringing seminary students to 
labor conventions under RLCA auspices. 

This is a fitting memorial to “Miss 
Lucy,” whom your editor remembers 
vividly from the one occasion of our 
meeting, as we sat together at dinner 
in the 1952 Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation convention. With her enthusiasm 
for both the church and the labor move- 
ment, the idea of bringing young clergy- 
men to discuss religion and labor, and 
to see a labor convention in action, was 
one whose values were very obvious to 
her. Her autobiography, To Win These 
Rights, was published by Harpers in 
1952. 

The Memorial Fund is open not only 
to those who knew Miss Mason per- 
sonally but to all who wish to aid us 
in making possible this program with 
students. Your check may be sent di- 
rectly to the Lucy Randolph Mason 
Memorial Fund, Burke and Herbert 
Bank and Trust Co., Alexandria, Va. 


A “CLERICAL ADVIs@ne 
COUNCIL” has been set up by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, with eighteen “leading clergy- 
men” of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths, headed by the Rev. 
Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor 
of the National Presbyterian Church 
in Washington, D.C. Purpose of the 
group is two-fold, said the NAM: 
“(1) To alert the Association’s mem- 
bers to major trends of thought in 
religious circles regarding moral and 
ethical problems affecting American 
business, and (2) to present indus- 
try’s point of view on such questions 
to the clergy and lay people of the 
nation’s churches and synagogues.” 
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The Field Director’s Page 


LETTERS FROM OUR MAIL BASKET 


This month, to give a little flavor of 
a more intimate nature to our work in 
the field, instead of a second-hand re- 
counting of people, places and programs, 
we give you some letters from the 
field. They speak for themselves. 
Kent, Ohio 
I am teaching a Christian Citizenship 
Workshop this month at Mt. Union 
College (June 15-20). I would appre- 
ciate any materials you might have 
which you feel would be of special help 
or interest to these teenagers. Thank 
you for your help. 
Mary Newell, First Methodist 
Church, Kent, Ohio 


* * € * 


Louisville, Kentucky 

The Contemporary Problems Com- 
mittee of our student body is planning 
an extended chapel service on Wednes- 
day, April 15, 1959, at 10:40 a.m., 
CST. They have asked me to find out 
whether it will be possible for you to 
be with us on that date. 

We should welcome a presentation 
of the Religion and Labor Foundation, 
its purposes and activities. The students 
are especially anxious to have you dis- 
cuss the Right-to-Work legislation and 
to answer questions from the floor fol- 
lowing your presentation. 

Norman A. Horner, Dean 


Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
es 2% 


Cleveland, Ohio 
We started gathering about the first 
of this year, and have been meeting 
monthly, since then. A mutual need and 


interest was expressed by a number of 
inner city ministers and local labor 
leaders for some kind of communication 
and fellowship between the two groups. 
We have an average attendance of 
twenty-five, with a slightly larger num- 
ber of labor men than clergy usually. 

From the ministers’ side, the ex- 
pressed need has been that we in inner 
city churches are trying to minister to 
many of the same people who work in 
industry and belong to labor unions, and 
that we could learn something from 
each other which might make us more 
effective in our respective jobs. 

Our organization has been quite in- 
formal. Thus far, we have limited 
clergy participation largely to men in 
inner city churches. Our programs con- 
sist of lunch together at the downtown 
“Y” cafeteria, followed by a brief pre- 
sentation on some subject of common 
interest by one of our group. Discus- 
sion follows. The subjects have included 
the “Right to Work” amendment, why 
inner city residents don’t attend church, 
why they don’t attend union meetings, 
problems of minority rights in unions, 
current theological trends and their in- 
fluence on the operation of the church, 
ete: 


Some mention has been made of a 
possible connection with the Religion 
and Labor Foundation. There was such 
a group in Cleveland a few years ago, 
which, has since ceased. 

David Armstrong 
Euclid Ave. Congregational 
Church, Cleveland 
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Springfield, Ohio 

I am enclosing a copy of the news- 
paper article pertaining to our meeting 
August 19, that you requested. 

I am so glad that you were pleased 
with our last meeting. Hoping that we 
have many more, I remain 

Eugene D. Souders, Education Dir. 
Region 2-A, UAW 
Springfield, Ohio 

The Commission on Christian Social 
Action of the Evangelical and Reformea 
Church is pleased to make a small con- 
tribution to the work of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation. 

We are grateful to know of the work 
done by the Foundation and appreciate 
the bulletins of information and publi- 
cations especially which you have meted 
out to us. 

Huber F. Klemme, Exec. Sec’y. 
Comm. on Christian Social Action 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
* ee * 
Columbus, Ohio 

I have read with much interest the 
materials sent me in your letter of July 
27. I should like to keep in touch with 
your publications and am therefore en- 
closing a membership application plus 
my check for $3.00. 

In case you have back copies that you 
can spare of the publication “Religion 
and Labor,’ I should like to have 
enough to give me a complete file of 
Vol. 1. I now have nos. 3 and 9 only. 

Robert E. Mathews, College of Law 

Ohio State University 


"Migrant Workers” | 
Still Available 


The map illustrating the flow of the 
migrant worker stream, intended for 
our last issue, was accidentally omitted. 
But it will serve to call your-attention 
again to the fact that the May ten-page 
issue is still available at twenty cents 
each, or fifteen cents in quantities of 
ten or more. 

Orders have come from various 
sources, including one for fifty copies 
to be distributed to the CGovernor’s 
Committee on Migrant Workers in 
Ohio and a hundred copies for the 
similar Pennsylvania committee. 

Since publication we have received 
one important additional pamphlet 
which ought to be listed with the other 
major resources on page ten. It is a 
forty-page Report on Farm Labor grow- 
ing out of the public hearings in Wash- 
ington on February 5 and 6, 1959, by 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor. A copy may be obtained 
by writing their office at 112 E. 19th 
St., New York 3. 
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Ethics and Economics 


(Continued from Page 5) 


social security has never commenced to 
keep up with the real gains in our pro- 
ductivity and our living standards. We 
could have cleared several million slums, 
and replaced them with decent housing. 
We could have instituted and paid for 
an adequate system of medical care for 
all the people, at costs within their 
means and within the resources of the 
country. We could have made our in- 
ternational economic assistance, which is 
tremendously important, a program of 
real magnitudes and not a mere bagatelle 
which is so small in size, aside from its 
other defects, that it is an insult to our 
intelligence and to the rest of the world. 
It’s a token effort, to try to buy people 
to our side, rather than a real effort to 
dedicate our resources to the helping of 
peoples. We could have done all these 
things, and still had more left over for 
what we really believe in as a private 
enterprise system which affords oppor- 
tunity for private progress and differ- 
entiated progress. 


And this great production loss has 
had a tremendously regressive effect 
upon the distribution of income. As a 
matter of fact, when we had a high 
rate of economic growth, when we were 
using our resources fully, we made great 
strides toward the relative reduction of 
poverty in the United States. Over the 
past five, or six, or seven years — I 
don’t want to pin it to any certain date 
— when we have committed ourselves 
to the moral and ethical default which 
translates itself into an economical policy 
of slow use of our resource and rising 
unemployment of plant and manpower, 
we have had practically no reduction of 
poverty in the United States. The per- 
centage of our people who have incomes 
below $4,000, below $2,000, below 
$1,000, and more importantly the abso- 
lute numbers, have not been appreciably 
reduced. 


The Responsibility of Economists 


I just want to say in conclusion that 
this problem is never going to be solved 
mainly by the technical economists. 
There has never been a time in our 
history when our nation has been faced 
with great problems, as it is today, when 
the technicians have come forth with 
adequate formulae for solution. The 
reasons for this are many. The main 
reason is that they are wedded to the 
idea of an artificial division among edu- 
cation, economics and ethics. They say, 
“Oh, we will examine the history of 
what’s happened, but when you get over 
into the area of ‘ought,’ when you get 
over into the area of what should be 
done, this is not the function of the 
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economist. 
politician.” 

I have never been able to understand 
this concept in a free country. I have 
never been able to understand why it is 
“medicine” for a doctor to talk about 
what foods are bad, but not “economics” 
for an economist to talk about what 
kind of economic policies are bad. To 
be sure, the economist may be wrong, 
but so may the doctor. ‘There are 
changes, there’s progress, there’s the re- 
jection of the old and the acceptance of 
the new in every science or art or 
pseudo-science. 
just exactly the same responsibility as 


the medical man or the scientist — and 
the scientists are coming to see that 
responsibility now — to deal with mat- 


ters of ought, with matters of ethics as 
well as with the old standard matters 
within the technical confines of their 
science. In fact, the great tradition is 
political economy, not economics. 
Economics Involves Us All 
Now, what does this mean? This 
means that economics, because it does 
affect every old person trying to subsist, 
every family trying to educate its chil- 
dren, because it affects 175 million peo- 
ple in a great nation, apart from our 
world responsibilities, is really in the 
keeping of everybody. It involves poli- 
tics because it involves national decisions, 
and because these national decisions are 
arrived at by a choice among competing 
choices, each of which the people in the 
fiinal analysis have to decide. Certainly, 
in order for the people to make these 
choices, they have to have leadership. 
And we have to start with the assump- 
tion that the leadership can present the 
problems in a way that is comprehensible 
to the average person who is not a tech- 
nician. ‘The fence which the academi- 
cians and the technicians and the non- 
political economists have built up, that 
these problems can’t be understood by 
the average person, is a fundamental 
rejection of the whole idea of democracy 
in a free society. There is almost no 
economic problem of real and great im- 
portance to this nation and its people 
which any reasonably informed person 
can’t understand. These are moral 
problems, and they are human problems, 
and they are political problems. There- 
fore, the great opportunity for leader- 
ship in economics is among the leaders 
of people, the leaders of thought, those 
who to a degree have responsibility for 
the moral and ethical and political tone 
of a free country. And that is why I’m 
very glad to have this opportunity to 
say these few things in a random way 
about how I look at this problem of 
economics in our society. 
Technology's Bright Promise 
We stand at the burgeoning of a 


This is the function of the 


But the economists have 
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SPECIAL PRAYERS for successful 
steel negotiations were ordered for 
every Roman Catholic chapel and 
church in the steel town of Gary, 
Indiana after every Mass and in spe- 
cial evening devotions during the 
week of May 24 to 31. The request 
was issued by Bishop Andrew G. 
Grutka of the Diocese of Gary. 


ROBERT C..'TYSON, U. S. Steels 
Finance Committee chairman, says: 
“In the United States the compensa- 
tion of all employees is more than 
fourteen times as much as the profits 
of corporations.” This is amazing, 
but not quite in the same way Mr. 
Tyson intended — when you realize 
that net profit thus is nearly 8 cents 
on every dollar of wages paid. 


WHAT. MR... TYSON DID HOF 
SAY was that in his own company, 
net profit in the first quarter of 1959 
was 96.7 cents for every manhour 
worked, a total of $106.5 million 
net, about a third as much as wages. 


marvelous technology which can answer 
all of our economic problems, and one 
of the greatest deviations from ethics 
we've had in the last few years is the 
crusade against wage earners on the 
ground that they are responsible for 
inflation. And the basis of this crusade — 
has been a misstatement about our tech- 
nological developments. We've all read 
in the newspapers, they’ve impregnated 
the whole air, they’ve affected objective 
people who are trying to think straight 
on these matters, that wages are rising 
faster than productivity, and that’s why 
we have inflation. Actually, any in- 
adequate growth in productivity wasn’t 
because we didn’t have the technology, 
it Was because we were committing a 
default which kept our plants and our 
employment so slack that when we 
divided the output by the number of 
people at work we got a low figure. It 
had nothing to do with technology. it 
was just inefficiency, which is an entirely 
different thing. Technology on the farm 
and in the factory is growing so fast 
that the 5 per cent rate of growth that 
I talk about for the United States is a 
minimal figure. We could grow 10 per 
cent a year, if we really recognized our 
responsibility to use our technology 
iully. And then we wouldn’t have any 
problems of poverty, we wouldn’t have 
any problems of social security, we 
wouldn’t have any problems of housing, 
we wouldn’t have any problems of 
health arising from economic incapacity, 
if we exerted ourselves to do these 
things we need to do. ; 


